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1969  School  Calendar 


FEBRUARY 

5  Wednesday    Parents-Teachers- 

Houseparents  Assn.  Meeting,  8:00  P.M. 

14  Friday    Primary  Party 

28  Friday  -  -    Gallaudet  Day 

Program,  3:00  P.M. 

MARCH 

5  Wednesday   -    Parents-Teachers- 

Houseparents  Assn.  Meeting,  8:00  P.M. 

13  Thursday    Gallaudet  College 

Entrance  Exams 

14  Friday   Gallaudet  College 

Entrance  Exams 

21,  22  Friday,  Saturday    Annual 

Play,  at  College  of  Great  Falls,  by 
Dept.  of  Visually  Handicapped 

22  Saturday    Boy  Scouts 

Klondike  Derby 

28  Friday   End  of  Third  Nine  Weeks 

APRIL 

3  Thursday    Travel  Home  for 

Easter 

7  Monday    Students  Return 

8  Tuesday  Classes  resume 

12  Saturday    Boy  Scouts  Camping 

13  Sunday    Boy  Scouts  Return 


14  to  18  Monday  through  Friday  

Achievement  tests 

25  Friday   Arbor  Day 

MAY 

2  Friday    Boy  Scouts  Leave 

for  Camping 

4  Sunday    Boy  Scouts  Return 

7  Wednesday    Parents-Teachers- 

Houseparents  Assn.  Meeting,  8:00  P.M. 
Boy  Scouts  Court  of  Honor  Awards 

17  Saturday    Literary  Society 

Picnic 

23  Friday   Girl  Scout  Party 

23  Friday    Primary  Picnic 

24  Saturday    Girl  Scout  Picnic 

27  Tuesday    Spring  Musical 

28  Wednesday   Awards  Day 

28  Wednesday    Graduation, 

Dept.  of  Visually  Handicapped 
30  Friday    Holiday,  No  Classes 

JUNE 

3  Tuesday   Final  exams 

4  Wednesday    Final  exams 

5  Thursday    Final  exams 

6  Friday    Students  dismissed 

for  summer 


Boy  Scouts  will  meet  every  Wednesday  at 
8:00  p.m.  except  Wednesdays  on  which  there 
is  a  scheduled  P.T.H.A.  meeting. 

Girl  Scouts  will  meet  on  the  first  and  third 
Tuesdays  at  8:00  p.m. 


Student  Council,  Dept.  of  Visually  Handi- 
capped, meets  alternate  Wednesdays  at  7:00 
p.m. 
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Suggestions  for  Parents 
Of  Deaf  Qiildren 


By  McCoy  Vernon,  Ph.D. 

Psychologist ,  Psychosomatic  anci  Psychiatric  Insucucf. 
Michael  Rct'se  Hospital  and  Medical  Center,  29'y  South  EUis  Avenue.  Chicago,  IHinois  6lV^16 


"Our  children  are  essentially  what  we  as 
parents  consciously  and  unconsciously  want  them 
to  be."~Frank  G.  Wills,  Child  Psychiatrist 

THIS  IS  A  critically  important  and  most 
fundamental  premise  in  understanding  the 
relationship  and  importance  of  a  parent  to  a 
child.  It  cogently  underscores  the  responsi- 
bility of  parenthood.  As  parents,  we  either 
assume  the  responsibility  and  enjoy  its  satis- 
factions or  avoid  them  and  live  with  the 
consequences.  When  we  are  the  parents  of 
a  deaf  child,  the  responsibility  is  increased, 
the  difficulties  multiplied  and  the  rewards 
sometimes  less  readily  available. 

Starting  then  on  the  basis  that  we  as  par- 
ents are  responsible  for  what  our  children 
are  and  will  be  and  recognizing  that  when 
they  are  deaf  we  have  a  more  difficult  job 
than  the  parents  of  hearing  children,  let  us 
consider  three  crucial  aspects  of  rearing  a 
child  who  is  deaf. 

I.  Communication 

II.  Parent-school-child  interaction 

III.  The  deaf  child's  future 

I.  Communication 

The  first  aspect,  that  of  communication,  is 
the  most  important  of  all.  Psychologists  and 
psychiatrists  find  that  the  largest  group  of 
children  with  whom  they  work  who  cannot 
adjust  in  the  world  consists  of  those  who  are 
unable  to  express  their  thoughts  and  feelings 
to  their  parents.  Thus,  the  most  important 
question  parents  must  ask  themselves  is  if 
their  child  can  fully  convey  to  them  his 
thoughts  and  feelings  and  if  they,  the  par- 
ents, are  able  to  express  themselves  to  their 
child  in  a  manner  comprehensible  to  him. 


The  issue  of  parent-child  communication 
must  be  faced  with  genuine  frankness.  Is 
there  actual  understandable  communication 
involved  between  us  and  our  child  or  does 
there  tend  to  be  a  lot  of  head  nodding,  smil- 
ing, pointing  and  meaningless  frustration? 
So  often  hearing  people — teachers,  parents, 
psychologists — wag  their  tongues  a  mile  a 
minute  to  deaf  children  who  have  become 
resigned  to  this  and  who  shake  their  heads 
in  affirmation  periodically.  They  do  this  to 
avoid  appearing  stupid  and  to  keep  the 
speaker  from  getting  angry,  as  often  happens 
when  deaf  children  tell  their  parents  and 
other  hearing  people  they  cannot  under- 
stand. 

To  answer  sincerely  the  question  of  wheth- 
er or  not  as  a  parent  we  are  communicating 
with  our  deaf  child,  we  must  ask  ourselves  if 
we  can,  for  example: 

1.  Talk  specifically  to  our  child  about  the 
future  and  what  the  world  is  going  to  be  like 
for  him  when  he  leaves  school. 

2.  Communicate  to  our  child  the  ethical 
values  we  want  him  to  have. 

3.  Convey  the  facts  about  courtship,  sex, 
education  and  marriage  which  a  youth  has  a 
right  to  expect  his  parents  to  inform  him 
about. 

4.  Include  our  deaf  child  in  the  important 
discussions  and  decisions  made  in  our  fami- 
ly. Among  the  bitterest  feelings  commonly 
harbored  by  deaf  adults  is  the  extent  to  which 
they  were  excluded  from  family  discussions. 

If  we  can  honestly  and  fully  meet  these 
responsibilities  by  using  just  oral  communi- 
cation, this  is  satisfactory.  If  we  find  speech 
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and  Spreading  adequate,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  add  any  other  method.  With  many  hard  of 
hearing  children  and  perhaps  a  few  deaf 
children  this  is  the  case.  However,  with  most 
children  who  are  deaf  or  severely  hearing 
impaired  especially  if  they  have  been  so 
since  infancy,  it  is  necessary  to  fingerspell 
and  use  the  language  of  signs  along  with  talk- 
ing, if  one  is  to  be  a  parent  in  fact  as  well 
as  name  to  a  youngster  who  is  deaf. 

The  critically  difficult  task  as  a  parent  is 
not  to  deceive  oneself  into  thinking  oral  com- 
munication is  adequate  when  it  may  not  be.  It 
is  difficult  after  many  promises  and  expecta- 
tions about  oral  communication  to  face  up  to 
this  objectively  and  ask  objectively  if  com- 
munication with  one's  deaf  child  is  what  it 
should  be  and  what  it  can  be  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  combined  manual  and  oral 
approach.  To  wait  until  a  child  is  of  nursery 
school  age  or  has  gone  through  several  years 
of  his  elementary  age  schooling  is  to  wait 
too  long. 

Why  do  some  parents  fail  to  face  up  to 
the  communication  problem?  There 
seem  to  be  two  basic  reasons: 

1.  Misinformation  by  educators,  physicians, 
audiologists,  psychologists  and  other  profes- 
sionals who  give  false  hopes  regarding  the 
oral  communication-potentials  of  most  deaf 
children.  They  often  imply  to  parents  that 
deaf  children  will  be  able  to  talk  and  lip- 
read  with  conversational  skill.  These  same 
professionals  make  parents  and  deaf  children 
feel  that  manual  communication  is  degrading 
and  that  combined  manual  and  oral  commu- 
nication hurts  speech,  Spreading  and  lan- 
guage. Actually,  the  limited  available  evi- 
dence suggests  the  reverse  to  be  the  case, 
i  e.,  a  combined  manual-oral  approach  yields 
better  overall  communication  ability.  How- 
ever, the  indoctrination  of  just  oralism  by 
some  professionals  makes  it  hard  for  a  par- 
ent to  face  squarely  the  communication 
problem. 

2.  The  second  reason  it  is  difficult  for  some 
parents  to  accept  the  simultaneous  method 
stems  from  deep  seated  emotional  difficulties 
in  the  acceptance  of  their  deaf  child.  The 
message  to  the  child  is  in  essence — if  you 
cannot  demonstrate  that  you  are  normal  by 


talking  and  lipreading,  I  will  reject  you  by 
refusing  to  communicate  with  you.  This  is  a 
rather  complete  means  of  rejection. 

A  great  deal  more  could  and  should  be 
said  about  communication,  but  let  us  exam- 
ine the  second  area,  that  of  parent-school- 
child  interaction.  In  discussing  this  area, 
certain  basic  psychological  principles  will  be 
established,  then  some  specific  concrete 
suggestions  made. 

II.  Parent-SchooNChild  Interaction 

Two  fundamental  psychological  facts  in- 
volved in  parent-school  relations  are: 

1.  The  parents  are  the  most  important  asset 
a  child  has.  Therefore,  for  anyone  to  depre- 
ciate a  parent  to  a  child  is  doing  the  child  a 
tremendous  disservice.  Psychiatrists,  psy- 
chologists, counselors  and  teachers  who  un- 
derstand their  work  studiously  avoid 
tendencies  to  criticise  parents  in  the  pres- 
ence of  their  child. 

2.  The  school  is  the  second  most  impor- 
tant asset  a  child  has.  There  are  many  good 
schools  for  deaf  children,  yet  they  all  have 
imperfections  which  parents  can  and  should 
point  out.  This  should  be  done  freely  and  the 
parent  is  justified  in  going  to  the  highest  au- 
thorities with  criticism  and  suggestions  for 
improvement.  However,  under  no  circum- 
stances should  this  be  done  in  front  of  the 
child. 

Basic  to  all  parent-school-child  relation- 
ships then  is  the  realization  that  the  parents 
are  the  child's  number  one  asset  and  the 
school  is  the  second.  The  two  have  to  coordi- 
nate their  efforts  because  to  fail  to  do  so  is 
to  undermine  a  psychological  foundation  of 
the  child's  development. 

Starting  with  these  two  psychological 
axioms,  what  are  some  concrete  and  specific 
suggestions  about  what  a  parent  can  do  in 
connection  with  the  school  that  will  help  the 
child? 

1.  Support  school  discipline  in  front  of 
the  child. 

To  fail  to  support  the  school's  socializing 
measures  and  rules  is  to  destroy  the  child's 
respect  for  authority.  When  this  is  done  the 
result  is  one  of  the  most  severe  of  all  prob- 
lems a  parent  can  have — a  child  who  does 
not  respect  authority — a  child  who  does  not 
respond  to  the  controls  of  the  society  in 
which  he  lives.  In  psychiatric  terminology 
such  persons  are  known  as  psychopaths. 
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They  are  perhaps  one  of  the  most  difficult 
types  of  patient  to  treat,  which  emphasizes 
the  need  of  good  parenting  to  prevent  this 
problem.  The  psychopathic  pattern  is  exem- 
plified clearly  in  numerous  court  cases  for 
which  the  author  has  interpreted  involving 
deaf  people  in  trouble  with  the  law.  The  one 
thing  that  stands  out  in  the  case  histories  of 
many  of  these  unfortunate  individuals  is 
parents  who,  though  too  indifferent  to  super- 
vise their  children  themselves,  rushed  to  the 
child's  defense  the  moment  the  school,  law 
enforcement  agencies  or  others  tried  to  cor- 
rect the  child  or  to  punish  him.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  is  that  the  child  feels  not  only 
that  he  does  not  have  to  follow  society's 
rules,  but  that  he  needs  to  respect  no  forms 
of  controls  at  all. 

2.  Write  your  child  at  least  once  a 
week  if  he  is  in  a  residential  school. 

Letters  are  treasured  beyond  belief.  They 
have  tremendous  symbolic  value.  If  your 
child  is  very  young  or  has  difficulty  reading, 
draw  pictures,  use  the  child's  name  and  the 
name  of  his  pets.  Even  if  a  youngster  goes 
home  every  week,  it  helps  to  drop  him  a  card 
in  between  visits.  If  it  is  a  little  hard  for  adults 
to  realize  how  much  a  letter  means,  fathers 
might  think  back  to  Army  days  when  many  of 
us  saw  ourselves  and  other  grown  men  stand 
in  line  for  hours  on  the  hope  of  a  letter  from 
home.  If  this  was  true  of  men  in  service, 
imagine  how  much  it  means  to  a  deaf  child 
away  in  school. 

3.  When  returning  your  child  to  school 
or  coming  after  him,  do  not  be  in  a  hurry 
to  leave. 

a.  Look  at  the  classroom  and/or  residence 
hall  bulletin  boards  which  tell  a  lot  about  a 
child's  accomplishments  and  conduct. 

b.  Look  at  your  child's  room.  If  you  take  an 
interest  and  pride  in  it,  he  will.  If  you  do  not 
care  enough  to  see  what  it  is  like,  he  will  be 
indifferent  toward  its  care. 

c.  Talk  with  the  residence  counselor  and/ 
or  classroom  teacher.  Come  a  little  early  if 
necessary,  but  ask  penetrating  specific  ques- 
tions about  your  child's  behavior.  If  you  get 
general  kinds  of  answers,  such  as  "Every- 
thing is  fine,"  find  out  just  exactly  what  "is 
fine." 

d.  It  is  the  experience  of  all  schools  that 
parents  who  avoid  talking  to  teachers  or 


dormitory  counselors  often  have  problem 
children. 

4.  Check  on  your  child's  academic 
progress. 

a.  How  bright  does  your  child  seem  to  be? 

b.  Is  your  child  in  a  class  for  slow,  aver- 
age or  bright  children? 

c.  Does  your  child  appear  well  adjusted? 

d.  What  is  the  present  academic  level  of 
your  child  as  measured  by  standardized 
educational  achievement  tests? 

e.  As  your  child  approaches  15  years  of 
age  or  older,  a  parent  should  know  what  the 
probability  is  that  he  will  graduate,  that  he 
will  graduate  from  the  vocational  department 
or  that  perhaps  he  will  not  graduate  but  will 
get  a  certificate  of  attendance.  College  possi- 
bilities and  potentials  should  also  be  dis- 
cussed. 

f.  Come  visit  your  child's  classes.  The  par- 
ent is  the  most  important  person  in  the  child's 
life.  If  the  parent  does  not  think  enough  of 
his  child's  school  work  to  come  and  see 
about  it,  the  child  is  unlikely  to  value  educa- 
tion. 

g.  Actively  discuss  these  issues  with  the 
school  early  and  often  in  your  child's  life.  Do 
not  do  as  is  so  often  done  and  wait  until  the 
last  minute  when  it  is  too  late  to  make  appro- 
priate plans. 

Good  teachers  and  administrators  want  to 
go  into  these  topics  with  parents.  Others 
would  rather  do  things  the  easy  way,  leaving 
the  parents  in  the  dark  and  doing  as  they 
want  with  the  child  until  time  comes  for  the 
child  to  leave  school  and  face  the  world.  At 
this  time  the  parent  is  told,  "Here  you  are.  I 
am  no  longer  responsible.  It  is  up  to  you."  If 
you  as  a  parent  don't  want  this  to  happen, 
then  assert  yourself  now,  early  in  your  child's 
education. 

5.  Keep  your  promises  to  your  child, 
especially  promises  about  taking  him 
home. 

It  is  a  cruel  thing  to  promise  a  child  he  will 
be  going  home,  then  not  to  show  up  for  him 
or  else  be  late.  No  one  who  has  seen  children 
waiting  for  parents  who  promise  to  come 
after  them  and  do  not  would  ever  be  guilty 
of  this.  Such  behavior  damages  a  child's 
basic  security  and  his  feelings  about  his 
parents.  It  is  tragic  to  see  these  children  sit 

Continued  on  Page  Ten 
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MUSH,  MUSH,  LET'S  MOVE  IT!  —  The  boys  are  shown  having  a  rough  time  of  it,  mov- 
ing the  heavy  sled  across  bare  ground.  The  group  made  35  points  in  the  Derby.  Those 
who  went  were  David  Rine,  Jon  Mullins,  Donald  Fink,  Sonny  Kinzel,  Flarin  Big  Lake, 
Douglas  Harasymczuk,  Douglas  Catron,  Robert  Steppler,  and  Dick  Stokes.  Scoutmaster 
D.  Hartford  can  be  seen  in  the  middle,  carrying  his  walking  stick.  Staff  photo 


We  came  back  to  school  at  5  o'clock.  We 
had  fun  at  the  Klondike  Derby. 


BOY  SCOUTS 


We  welcomed  a  new  boy  to  our  meeting. 
The  boy's  name  is  David  Rine.  He  learned  to 
tie  knots  himself  by  studying  the  Boy  Scouts 
handbook. 


TROOP  21 


Robert  Steppler,  Scribe 


'I 


Last  March  22,  the  Boy  Scouts  went  to 
Ulm  to  take  part  in  the  Klondike  Derby. 


First  we  put  our  things  on  a  sled.  Then  we 
pulled  the  sled  to  the  inspection  stand  to 
sign  up.  The  first  6  teams  then  went  to  the 
starting  line.  At  10  minutes'  intervals  each  of 
the  six  teams  took  off.  The  Scouts  pulled  the 
sleds  with  ropes. 


GETTING  THE  BEARINGS  - 


We  had  to  tie  knots  which  were  later 
judged.  Then  we  measured  the  height  of  a 
tree  and  the  width  of  a  coulee.  We  demon- 
strated how  to  boil  water  for  first  aid  in  case 
of  an  emergency.  We  took  compass  bear- 
ings and  demonstrated  first  aid. 


Douglas  Catron,  Jon  Mullins 
and  Douglas  Harasymczuk 
are  shown  wrestling  with  the 
problem  of  compass  reading 
at  the  Klondike  Derby.  Staff 
photo 
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Classroom  Chatter 


from  the  Department  for  the  Deaf 
o  Corrected  o 


>r><  »n<  •>n<  >n<: 


My  Pet  Pig 

My  grandma  lives  on  a  farm  far  away.  She 
has  some  little  pigs.  One  little  pig  will  be 
mine.  I  can  choose  it.  My  sister  Sheri  will  get 
a  black  lamb.  I  hope  we  will  go  to  grand- 
mother's farm  soon.  Then  I  will  see  my  little 
pig  and  Sheri's  lamb. 

— Lorri  Lappe 
An  Imaginary  Story 

One  night  mother  and  dad  went  to  a  movie. 
They  told  their  daughter,  Mary,  to  keep  an 
eye  on  an  important  book  while  they  were 
gone. 

Mary  was  afraid  that  someone  would  sneak 
in  and  steal  her  father's  book.  She  could  not 
relax.  She  sat  on  the  sofa  with  the  book  on 
on  the  table,  and  watched  the  fire  in  the 
fireplace. 

She  grew  drowsy.  She  dreamed  a  robber 
came  into  the  house  and  stole  the  special 
book.  She  was  frightened  and  woke  up.  She 
heard  someone  coming.  She  turned  on  the 
light  and  saw  that  someone  was  taking  the 
book.  She  realized  that  the  dream  was 
actually  happening. 

—Douglas  Harasymczuk 

My  Mother 

She  is  a  very  active  and  kind  mother.  She 
has  brown  hair  and  hazel  eyes.  She  is  about 
5  feet  6  inches  tall.  She  is  very  patient  with 
my  brothers  and  sister,  and  me,  too. 

She  loves  to  work.  After  her  work  she 
reads  books  or  visits  friends  or  goes  shop- 
ping. She  loves  to  play  jokes  on  us.  Some- 
times she  is  very  strict  with  us  if  we  don't  do 
as  she  says. 

But  she  is  often  tired  from  her  job.  When 
she  takes  a  nap,  we  must  be  quiet  or  we  have 
to  play  outside.  She  doesn't  like  noise. 

— Charlotte  Hansen 


Mr.  Don  Walker  Leaves  for  Viet  Nam 

I  have  read  some  articles  and  news  about 
boys  being  called  for  Viet  Nam.  I  sometimes 
thought  of  them  as  brave  boys.  They  were 
loyal  to  their  own  country  and  I  praised  them 
for  their  hard  work.  I  read  some  short  stories 
and  poems  about  their  experiences.  They 
explained  that  their  lives  in  Viet  Nam  were 
really  tough.  They  saw  many  brutal  things 
before  their  own  eyes.  They  lived  uncom- 
fortably there. 

One  of  the  poems,  "The  Gl's  Protest"  ex- 
plained and  expressed  the  soldier's  feelings 
of  Viet  Nam  and  draft  dodgers  in  America.  I 
was  very  impressed  for  it  gave  me  a  clear 
picture  of  their  feelings.  It  made  me  stop  and 
think  about  the  draft  dodgers,  the  feelings  of 
Viet  Nam  boys,  and  America.  It  impressed 
me  so  much  that  I  felt  like  starting  some- 
where to  wake  U.S.A.  up. 

There  were  some  disadvantages  and 
advantages  about  our  boys  in  U.S.A.  The 
advantages  were  that  deaf  boys  wouldn't 
have  to  be  drafted  but  they  wanted  to  fight 
for  their  own  country.  Hearing  boys  hated  to 
face  death  there  and  looked  for  more  ways 
to  avoid  being  called. 

Now  Don  Walker  is  here,  right  here,  in  our 
school.  We  saw  him  as  a  full-blooded  soldier 
from  the  Air  Force  Base.  We  have  seen  him 
using  his  uniform  as  a  faithful  soldier.  With 
our  own  eyes,  we  saw  him,  as  a  soldier,  take 
the  job  of  supervising  the  boys.  He  worked 
well  with  them.  We  had  great  times  together, 
chatted  with  each  other  and  went  to  the 
movies  together.  We  knew  him  as  a  soldier, 
as  well  as  our  friend. 

But  lo!  Don  got  a  call.  He  was  informed  he 
must  leave  here  for  he  had  to  go  to  Viet  Nam. 
He  announced  to  us  the  news.  We  stared  at 
him  and  could  hardly  believed  our  "ears." 
Alas!  our  friend,  a  soldier,  Don  Walker  was 
called  for  Viet  Nam. 

It  is  exactly  true!  In  my  thoughts  I  begin 
to  realize  what  is  meant  in  leaving  for  Viet 
Nam.  Now  I  see  more  of  the  truth  what  it  is 
like  being  a  soldier.  Since  I  have  read  several 
short  stories  as  well  as  seeing  Don  as  real 
person,  I'm  getting  the  clearest  picture  of  the 
truth  and  tragedy. 

Continued  on  Page  Six 
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It  is  no  fun  for  a  soldier  to  leave.  A  soldier 
hates  to  leave  his  family,  relatives  and 
friends.  Don  Walker  is  our  good  friend  and 
we  will  have  to  see  him  go.  This  time,  I  under- 
stand how  a  soldier  feels  when  he  is  being 
called.  We  hope  that  the  life  and  years  ahead 
will  not  be  too  hard  on  Don  in  Viet  Nam.  We 
hope  that  he  will  make  it  through  and  come 
back  alive. 

Don,  we  will  not  forget  you  as  our  good 
friend,  and  a  faithful  soldier.  We  do  hope  we 
can  meet  again  when  the  war  is  over.  Au 
revoir  and  bon  voyage,  Don! 

— Nancy  Burns 

Our  Problems 

Our  people  are  paying  high  taxes.  The 
government  and  president  want  high  taxes, 
because  we  have  a  war  in  Vietnam.  Our  army 
is  there.  We  are  sending  food,  boats,  and 
guns  to  help  South  Vietnam. 

We  are  spending  millions  on  our  space 
programs.  We  want  to  land  on  the  moon  and 
then  on  Mars.  Much  of  this  money  should  be 
used  to  improve  our  cities  and  help  our  poor 
people  with  food  and  shelter. 

We  are  giving  our  money  to  other  coun- 
tries. We  need  this  money  for  our  own  peo- 
ple here  in  the  United  States.  Many  of  our 
Negroes,  Indians,  and  white  people  live  in 
slums.  Many  of  our  own  people  live  in  hunger 
and  poverty. 

How  can  we  stop  our  government  from  giv- 
ing our  money  away?  We  have  problems  as 
big  as  any  other  country.  We  have  teenage 
crime  and  riots.  We  need  our  tax  money  to 
take  care  of  these  problems  more  than  fight- 
ing someone  else's  war  in  a  foreign  country. 

We  should  use  our  tax  money  here  at  home 
to  build  better  schools  and  to  teach  our 
youth  a  better  way  of  life.  When  we  have 
cleaned  up  our  slums,  lessened  our  crime 
rate  and  fed  our  hungry  people,  then  we  can 
hold  ourselves  up  as  an  example  to  other 
countries. 

Then  and  only  then,  do  I  think  that  our  gov- 
ernment has  the  right  to  take  our  tax  money 
and  give  it  to  other  countries  to  clear  up 
their  problems.  I  believe  charity  begins  at 
home, 
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Would  you  like  to  discuss  our  problems 
with  me?  If  so,  write  to 

— Douglas  Earl  Pederson 
3800  2nd  Ave.  No. 
Great  Falls,  Montana  59401 

Slides 

Mrs.  Olson  showed  us  slides  about  Yellow- 
stone Park.  Mrs.  Ellis'  class  came  and 
watched  the  slides. 

Last  Feb.  8,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Olson  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ellis  went  to  the  Yellowstone  Park.  They 
left  on  Friday  night  and  they  came  back  on 
Sunday  afternoon.  They  saw  Old  Faithful 
Geyser,  an  elk  and  a  buffalo.  Mr.  Olson  took 
a  picture  of  Mrs.  Olson  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ellis.  They  rode  on  snowmobiles.  They  saw 
a  pretty  river.  I  think  they  had  much  fun. 
They  said  the  snow  covered  some  of  the 
houses  and  cafes. 

We  also  saw  slides  of  our  Valentine's  Day 
party.  One  picture  showed  Dick  and  Seme- 
lee  who  were  our  Valentine  King  and  Queen. 

— Laurie  Mullins 

Deafness  and 
Nervous  Strain 

By  EDWARD  L.  SCOUTEN 
Principal,  Florida  School  for  the  Deaf 

The  barrier  of  deafness  imposes  a  terrific 
nervous  strain  on  both  the  prelingually  and 
the  postlingually  deaf  child. 

Much  of  this  condition  stems  from  the  high 
degree  of  attention  required  of  a  child  in 
watching  the  swift  and  fleeting  movements 
which  appear  on  the  lips  of  various  speak- 
ers. Consequently,  the  child  who  must  rely 
upon  lipreading  for  his  understanding  is 
usually  found  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert 
lest  he  miss  what  may  be  said  to  him. 

It  is,  therefore,  important  to  make  commu- 
nication as  simple  and  as  easy  as  possible 
in  order  that  the  child  may  relax,  understand, 
and  learn  with  a  minimum  of  physical  and 
nervous  strain.  In  order  to  relieve  this  prob- 
lem of  tension  and  strain  in  communication, 

Continued  on  Page  Ten 
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Miss  Rankin 

One  hundred  delegates,  representing  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  from  throughout 
the  United  States,  met  in  Great  Falls  April  12, 
on  occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  Dr.  E.  Mil- 
ton Grassell  as  the  new  president  of  the 
College  of  Great  Falls. 

Clad  in  the  traditional  garb  of  scholars: 
cap,  gown  and  hood,  the  representatives  filed 
in  procession  to  McLaughlin  Memorial  Cen- 
ter, where  the  impressive  inaugural  ceremony 
was  held. 

Among  the  delegates  chosen  by  the  vari- 
ous colleges,  universities  and  professional 
organizations  was  Miss  Ada  Rankin,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  of  our  school  for  the  past 
17  years.  Miss  Rankin  represented  Eastern 
Kentucky  University.  She  is  a  veteran  teacher 
of  the  deaf.  Upon  her  graduation  from  East- 
ern Kentucky,  she  trained  to  teach  the  deaf 
at  the  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton, 
N.C.  She  remained  in  North  Carolina  several 
years,  teaching  beginning  classes,  and  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  grades.  After  North  Carolina, 
she  moved  to  the  Malone,  New  York  School, 
where  she  taught  high  school  speech  and 
speech  reading. 

Then  came  the  Iowa  School  where  she 
taught  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth-year  stu- 
dents. Following  her  Iowa  sojourn,  she  moved 


to  Maine,  where  she  taught  beginners.  Her 
last  move  was  cross-country  to  Montana, 
where  she  has  remained  as  a  teacher  of  be- 
ginners. This  past  year  she  has  taught  pre- 
first  graders. 

We  are  all  happy  to  have  such  an  experi- 
enced, dedicated  teacher  on  the  staff  of  our 
school,  and  proud  to  have  her  chosen  for 
such  an  academic  honor. 
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Cheryl  Bowers  and  George  Mainwaring 
are  new  pupils  in  our  room  since  Christmas. 
Cheryl  is  from  Hardin  and  George  is  from 
Pony,  Montana. 

— Barbara  Bearcrane 

Miss  Jones  is  reading  "The  Dutch  Twins" 
to  us.  We  made  windmills  with  pinwheels  for 
the  wheels.  We  have  some  wooden  shoes  that 
Miss  Jones  brought  for  us  to  see. 

— Marilyn  Lambert 

We  made  "log"  cabins  out  of  pretzels  and 
soda  straws.  We  painted  them  brown.  We 
learned  many  things  about  Lincoln  and 
Washington.  We  had  movies  and  slides.  Lin- 
coln lived  in  a  log  cabin  when  he  was  young. 

— Billy  Abele 

We  wrote  each  of  our  fifty  review  words  on 
a  block  to  make  an  igloo.  The  wrong  ones 
had  to  be  left  out.  Barbara  had  the  fewest 
openings  in  her  igloo.  She  only  missed  four 
words. 

— April  Carter 

We  are  reading  in  second  grade  readers 
now  and  we  like  them  very  much.  We  have 
been  learning  to  sound  out  many  hard  words. 

— Lyie  Burgett 

We  had  a  birthday  party  for  Cheryl  and  had 
lots  of  fun.  Some  of  the  candles  were  tricky 
and  kept  lighting  again.  She  had  quite  a  time 
getting  them  all  blown  out. 

— Cindy  Kister 
Continued  on  Page  Eight 
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We  are  watching  some  eggs  in  a  small 
incubator  in  our  room.  We  hope  to  have  some 
baby  chickens  by  Easter.  The  eggs  have  to 
be  kept  at  the  same  temperature  all  the  time 
and  have  to  be  turned  twice  a  day. 

— Cheryl  Bowers 

Some  of  the  children  in  our  room  were  in 
the  trampoline  show  for  P.T.H.A.  They  also 
put  on  the  show  for  the  rest  of  us  at  an 
assembly.  They  all  did  very  well  and  we  are 
proud  of  them. 

— George  Mainwaring 

We  are  learning  new  words  written  on 
caster  eggs.  When  we  know  them  we  put 
them  in  a  basket  on  the  bulletin  board.  We 
are  trying  to  get  as  many  eggs  as  we  can  in 
cur  basket  to  take  home. 

— Matthew  Meskimen 

We  hatched  two  chickens  in  our  incuba- 
tor. We  named  them  George  and  Susie. 
George  died. 

Susie  is  starting  to  get  tail  feathers.  We 

think  she  will  be  a  rooster. 

— Lyie  Burgett 

We  had  birthday  parties  for  Marilyn  in 
March  and  for  April  in  April.  We  think  we 
know  why  April  was  named  as  she  was. 

— Barbara  Bearcrane 

We  opened  one  egg  from  our  incubator 
after  eleven  days.  We  could  already  see  the 
chick  forming. 

— April  Carter 

We  opened  a  second  egg  a  few  days  be- 
fore hatching  time.  The  chick  was  well  formed 
and  we  could  see  feathers  forming. 

— George  Mainwaring 

It  took  twenty-one  days  for  our  chicks  to 
hatch.  That  was  the  day  after  vacation  start- 
ed. Joyce  took  care  of  them  until  we  came 
back. 

—Billy  Abele 

We  flew  kites  outside  and  then  made 
kites  out  of  nylon  stockings  and  coat  hang- 
ers. We  put  faces  on  them. 

— Marilyn  Lambert 

We  went  outside  to  look  for  signs  of  spring. 
We  saw  and  felt  buds  and  green  grass.  We 


felt  the  warm  sun  and  heard  birds.  We  found 
a  dandelion. 

— Cheryl  Bowers 
Lyie's  bookworm  is  the  longest.  He  has 
read  ten  books.  I  am  going  to  make  mine 
longer. 

— Cindy  Kister 

We  play  with  a  bowling  set  to  learn  which 
numbers  go  together  to  make  ten. 

- — Matthew  Meskimen 

Literary  Society  Presents 
Three  1-Act  Plays 

The  Collins  Literary  Society  of  the  Depart- 
ment for  the  Hearing  Handicapped  presented 
three  one-act  plays.  Students  competed  un- 
der the  evaluation  system  used  by  public 
school  dramatic  meets.  Plaques  were  pre- 
sented to  first  place  winner  and  to  tied  sec- 
ond place  winners. 

The  students  and  faculty  sponsors  spent 
many  hours  and  much  energy  in  preparation 
for  the  presentation  to  the  public. 

First  place  plaque  was  presented  to  the 
cast  and  director  of  Jerry  Breaks  a  Date.  This 
play  was  the  story  of  a  social  climbing 
mother  and  her  less  social  climbing  family. 
Mrs.  Johnson  and  Aunt  Alice  arranged  a  date 
for  Mary  with  what  they  called  a  very  intel- 
lectual and  well-mannered  young  man.  Dad 
Johnson  and  Jerry  assisted  Mary  in  breaking 
her  date  with  "the  drip,"  Wilfred  Winfield. 

JERRY  BREAKS  A  DATE 

CAST  OF  CHARACTERS 
Jerry  Johnson  Larry  Smolik 

Mary  Johnson    Sheri  Eckhardt 

Dad  Johnson    Jon  Mullins 

Mrs.  Johnson   Kathy  Humphrey 

Aunt  Alice    Jean  Handy 

Wilfred  Winfield  Mark  Aleksinski 

The  play  was  directed  by  Mrs.  Florence  Mc- 
Collom.  Marion  Louie  was  the  stage  man- 
ager. Reader  was  Mrs.  Karia  Houtz. 

Plaques  were  presented  to  Marko  Goes  A- 
Courtin'  and  Five  for  Bad  Luck.  Both  plays 
were  tied  for  the  second  place. 

In  Five  For  Bad  Luck,  Effie  Trask,  the  stand- 
ing joke  among  boys  on  the  college  campus, 
found  out  that  Bert  Stovall  had  to  be  paid  to 
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take  her  to  the  class  mixer.  She  managed  to 
get  even  by  making  him  earn  the  five  dollars 
before  they  left  for  the  dance. 

FIVE  FOR  BAD  LUCK 

CAST  OF  CHARACTERS 

Effie  Trask    Nancy  Burns 

Hester   Nadie  Has  Eagle 

Dick    James  Allen 

Arthur  Gregory  Lakey 

Jean    Pam  Kovash 

Lois  Charlotte  Hansen 

Bert  Stovall    Bill  Dess 

George    Douglas  Catron 

Director  was  Mr.  Dave  MacArthur.  Miss 

Julie  Cameron  and  Mr.  MacArthur  were  the 

readers. 

Marko  Goes  A-Courtin'  was  about  events 
at  a  summer  camp.  The  girls  pulled  pranks 
on  their  counsellor  because  she  was  ruining 
their  summer  by  being  too  strict. 

MARKO  GOES  A-COURTIN' 

CAST  OF  CHARACTERS 


Jingo    Anita  Sides 

Lucy  Orva  Daniel 

Ruth    Douglas  Harasymczuk 

Pat    Stephen  Schrupp 

Stella    Ellen  Hulet 

Cibby    Jerry  Kuehne 

Marko  A  toad 


Francine  Lauer  was  the  director  of  this 
play.  Mrs.  Diane  Olson  was  the  reader. 
Prompter  was  Robert  Steppler  and  David 
Watson  was  stage  manager. 


HERE  I  COME,  READY  OR  NOT-Above  .s  Lorry 
Smolik  all  dolled  up  to  take  place  of  Mary  in 
Jerry  Breaks  a  Date.  Sheri  Eckhardt  as  Mary  is 
on  the  sofa.  Jon  Mullins  as  Dad  Johnson  is  in  the 
background.  Staff  photo 


OUT  OF  BED  EVERYBODY!-Ellen  Hulet  as  the 
camp  counsellor  is  shown  giving  orders  to  (left 
to  right)  Orva  Daniel,  Stephen  Schrupp  and 
Anita  Sides  in  Marko  Goes  A-Courtin'.  Staff 
photo 


FIVE  DOLLARS,  JUST  ENOUGH  FOR  FLOVv'ERS 
—Above  are  Nancy  Burns  (left)  and  Bill  Dess 
(right)  in  one  of  the  scenes  from  Five  For  Bad 
Luck.  Staff  photo 
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visible  English,  or  fingerspelling,  is  employed 
as  a  supplement  to  lipreading  in  all  instruc- 
tion and  social  intercourse. 

Continuous  auditory  amplification  in  the 
classroom  is  likewise  emphasized  to  provide 
the  child  with  any  aural  clues  which  may 
assist  him  in  both  his  reception  of  oral  lan- 
guage and  in  his  own  production  of  speech. 
Even  if  the  child  hears  but  very  little,  that 
little  may  enable  him  to  identify  more  com- 
pletely with  the  world  of  sound.  Combining 
the  child's  full  visual  perception  with  his 
usable  auditory  remnants  thus  provides  him 
with  a  closer  approximation  of  total  percep- 
tion, the  basic  requirement  for  learning.  In 
achieving  this  the  child's  fear  of  "missing 
something"  is  greatly  minimized  and  along 
with  it  its  attendant  nervous  strain.  —  THE 
FLORIDA  SCHOOL  HERALD,  Dec,  1968. 


New  AFB  Papers  Discuss 
Retarded  Blind  Children 

The  challenge  presented  by  the  blind  child 
who  functions  on  a  retarded  level,  and  pos- 
sible ways  to  meet  the  challenge,  are  detailed 
in  a  new  publication  of  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind. 

The  publication  is  the  proceedings  of  an 
Institute  on  the  Blind  Child  Who  Functions  on 
a  Retarded  Level  which  was  held  in  Austin, 
Texas,  May  8-10,  1968.  Included  in  the  pub- 
lication are  papers  presented  by  special 
educators  and  other  authorities  concerned 
with  the  multiple  problems  of  retarded  blind 
children. 

Subjects  covered  in  the  proceedings  in- 
clude: Developmental  Learning,  Psychothera- 
peutic Learning,  Conditioned  Learning,  En- 
vironmental Designs,  An  Overview  of  Care 
and  Management,  Educational  and  Psycho- 
logical Management,  and  Community  and 
Institutional  Services. 

Copies  of  the  110-page  proceedings  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Publications  Division, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  West 
16  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10011.  The  price 
is  $2.00  per  copy. 
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in  the  school  or  dormitory  waiting  as  one 
after  another  of  their  friends'  parents  come 
and  leave  while  their  own  mother  and  father 
never  arrive. 

Sometimes  parents  will  tell  a  child  they 
will  take  him  home  next  week  as  a  bribe  to 
get  him  to  return  to  school.  This  is  a  mistake 
unless  the  promise  is  kept  because  it  makes 
the  child  that  much  more  apprehensive  about 
coming  to  school  the  next  time.  He  may  have 
no  idea  how  long  he  will  stay,  or  if  in  fact  he 
will  be  abandoned. 

6:  If  your  child  is  punished,  find  out 
why. 

If  he  was  justifiably  punished,  reinforce 
this  by  constructive  action  of  your  own.  If 
you  feel  he  was  wrongly  punished,  get  a  full 
explanation.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
initial  explanations  go  to  the  top  with  your 
objection,  but  not  in  front  of  the  child. 

Do  not  return  a  child  from  home  and 
expect  the  teacher  or  counselor  to  punish 
him  for  his  behavior  at  home  over  the  week- 
end. This  is  a  parental  responsibility  and 
should  be  handled  at  the  time  of  the  mis- 
behavior. 

7.  Set  up  limits  that  are  fair  and  that 
the  child  understands.  Then  stick  by 
them. 

Let  the  youngster  know  what  he  can  do 
and  what  he  cannot  do.  Maintain  these  "do's" 
and  "don'ts"  with  consistency.  This  gives  a 
child  security,  a  confidence  that  he  knows 
what  is  expected. 

At  school  a  child  is  responsible  for  care 
of  his  room,  clothing,  etc.  These  are  exam- 
ples of  what  would  be  good  limits  to  set  at 
home, 

8.  Do  not  fear  losing  your  child  to  the 
residential  school. 

Every  child  who  ever  lived  wants  a  mother 
and  father  more  than  anything  else.  As  long 
as  parents  are  real  parents  to  youngsters 
there  is  no  danger  of  losing  them.  As  children 
grow  older,  they  will  become  more  independ- 
ent, which  is  as  it  should  be.  This  can  some- 
times be  hard  to  face  but  should  not  be 
interpreted  as  losing  the  child. 

9.  Do  not  feel  guilty  about  your  child's 
being  in  a  school  for  deaf  children. 
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Good  schools  for  deaf  children  are  schools, 
not  institutions;  they  are  like  schools,  not 
institutions. 

It  is  ironic  that  many  parents  feel  guilty 
about  a  deaf  child  attending  a  residential 
school,  yet  they  would  be  very  proud  to  send 
their  hearing  child  to  some  exclusive  private 
school  like  Groton  or  Kent.  More  money  and 
individual  attention  is  spent  in  good  state  and 
private  residential  schools  for  the  deaf  than 
in  many  private  schools. 

10.  Do  not  over-protect  a  deaf  child. 

Everybody  says  this  and  everybody  agrees 
it  is  wrong,  but  in  practice  it  is  very  hard  not 
to  do.  In  order  not  to  over-protect  we  have 
to  face  the  reality  of  the  situation  which  is 
that  a  deaf  child  is  not  a  normal  child,  as 
many  euphemistic  professionals  proclaim. 
However,  his  handicap  is  in  certain  areas 
only.  Here  adjustments  have  to  be  made,  but 
in  other  areas  no  adjustment  is  necessary. 
In  these  areas  a  deaf  child  can  and  should 
hold  his  own — over-protection  is  fatal. 

Now  all  of  this  sounds  sensible  but  in  con- 
crete terms,  how  do  we  know  if  we  are  over- 
protecting  our  child? 

a.  Compare  the  treatment  of  your  deaf 
child  with  how  you  do  or  did  raise  his  broth- 
ers and  sisters  when  they  were  his  age.  If 
there  is  a  basic  difference,  maybe  the  child 
is  being  over-protected. 

b.  If  there  are  no  siblings,  compare  treat- 
ment of  the  deaf  child  with  how  other  hearing 
children  of  the  same  age  in  the  neighborhood 
are  treated. 

If  we  have  the  courage  to  do  this  objec- 
tively, some  picture  of  whether  or  not  the 
child  is  being  over-protected  should  result. 

What  can  be  done  to  prevent  over-protec- 
tion? 

a.  Give  the  deaf  child  most  of  the  same 
responsibilities  as  hearing  children  have. 

b.  Give  the  deaf  child  the  same  basic  free- 
dom hearing  children  have,  but  no  more. 

c.  Give  the  deaf  child  the  same  chance  to 
handle  money.  Being  in  a  residential  school 
can  sometimes  give  a  youngster  the  idea 
everything  is  free.  By  giving  him  money  and 
making  him  budget  it  for  his  needs,  a  deaf 
child  soon  learns  responsible  handling  of 
money. 


d.  Help  older  deaf  youth  obtain  part-tirns 
or  summer  jobs  or  at  least  have  him  do 
chores  at  home. 

e.  Hold  the  deaf  child  to  the  same  general 
standards  of  workmanship,  behavior  and 
responsibility  as  hearing  children  of  his  age. 

f.  Let  the  deaf  child  join  in  family  planning. 
Do  not  just  cart  him  around  as  is  done  with 
an  infant. 

11.  Help  your  child  make  the  most  of 
summer  vacation.  Prevent  him  from  just 
sitting  around  the  house  inactively. 

a.  The  key  to  doing  this  is  being  a  good 
observer.  See  what  the  child  is  interested  in, 
what  he  can  do,  what  he  likes,  and  develop 
this.  Often  teachers  can  make  helpful  sug- 
gestions. 

b.  Find  the  child's  reading  level  from  the 
school  and  provide  him  with  books  at  this 
level.  Reading  is  one  of  the  keys  to  a  deaf 
child's  education. 

12.  Look  into  the  backgrounds  of  your 
child's  deaf  associates. 

It  is  natural  to  be  thankful  when  your  child 
has  a  deaf  friend,  but  deafness  alone  does 
not  make  a  youngster  a  suitable  companion 
for  your  child.  There  are  good  and  bad  deaf 
children  just  as  there  are  good  and  bad  hear- 
ing ones,  and  the  parents  and  homes  vary, 
too.  Be  sure  to  investigate  any  home  you  let 
your  child  visit  on  a  weekend.  Serious  errors 
have  occurred  when  this  has  been  done.  Be 
especially  careful  of  whom  a  deaf  youth  dates 
or  with  whom  he  uses  a  car. 

13.  Do  not  let  a  teenage  deaf  youth  go 
to  clubs  for  the  deaf  unless  you  have 
been  there  first. 

There  are  some  rather  excellent  clubs  and 
some  very  poor  ones.  Many  of  them  serve 
drinks,  have  entertainment  and  an  undesir- 
able element  that  teenagers  are  no  more 
ready  for  than  they  are  ready  for  regular  night 
clubs  and  bars. 

III.  The  Parents  and  Their  Child's  Future 

The  third  and  final  area  to  be  discussed  is 
what  can  be  done  to  further  the  deaf  child's 
future. 

Continued  on  Page  Twelve 
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Statistics  show  that  70  to  80  per  cent  of 
deaf  adults  do  unskilled  or  semiskilled  work. 
Parents  who  want  something  better  than  this 
must  begin  intensive  planning  early. 

1.  Good  schools  for  deaf  children,  recog- 
nizing the  importance  of  vocational  educa- 
tion, have  established  excellent  and  exten- 
sive vocational  programs.  If  your  child  is  in 
such  a  school,  find  out  from  the  vocational 
principal  and  your  child's  vocational  teacher 
what  the  youngster's  potentials  and  interests 
are  so  plans  can  be  made  accordingly. 

2.  Find  out  if  your  child  is  college  material 
or  not.  If  he  is,  plans  for  this  can  be  made 
early. 

Now,  in  addition  to  Gallaudet,  formerly  the 
world's  only  college  for  the  deaf,  there  is  the 
National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf.  It 
offers  a  college  program  emphasizing  tech- 
nology as  contrasted  to  liberal  arts. 

3.  Find  out  what  your  community  offers 
vocationally  and  professionally.  Appraise 
your  own  contacts  in  terms  of  what  kind  of 
placement  you  might  be  able  to  help  get  for 
your  child.  Then  if  your  child  has  potential 
and  interest  in  this  type  of  placement,  work 
out  a  program  with  the  school.  For  example, 
if  the  job  involves  printing,  then  courses  in 
printing  and  related  skills  should  be  empha- 
sized in  school. 

4.  Know  what  your  child  is  getting  voca- 
tionally in  his  school  and  what  is  planned  for 
him  for  the  future. 

5.  As  your  child  gets  older  try  to  help  him 
get  summer  work  in  the  vocational  area  he  is 
studying  in  school.  This  not  only  gives  the 
child  valuable  experience,  but  it  often  lays 
the  foundation  for  a  job  with  that  company 
upon  graduation. 

6.  Find  out  well  before  graduation  what  the 
division  of  vocational  rehabilitation  can  pro- 
vide your  child  in  terms  of  further  education 
or  training.  Have  this  information  by  the  jun- 
ior or  senior  year. 

7.  Remember  in  most  residential  schools  a 
sum  of  between  $5,000  and  $10,000  is  spent 
on  your  child's  vocational  education.  There 
are  some  outstanding  people  in  this  area.  By 
school  and  parent  cooperation  a  great  deal 


can  be  done  to  further  your  child's  future 
success. 

Anybody,  and  most  of  all  a  deaf  person,  is 
primarily  dependent  on  satisfying  work  for 
happiness  in  life.  This  being  the  case,  the 
choice  of  vocation  should  not  be  left  to 
chance.  Help  the  child  plan  for  it  and  do  so 
early  in  his  education. 

Summary 

In  summary,  three  things  should  be  re-em- 
phasized. 

1.  The  need  to  face  objectively  the  fact  of 
whether  or  not  you  as  a  parent  are  really 
communicating  with  your  child  using  just 
oral  methods.  If  not,  start  supplementing 
speech  and  speech  reading  with  manual 
communication.  For  those  whose  children  are 
still  infants  it  would  be  wise  to  consider  the 
combined  oral-manual  method  from  the  start. 

2.  Be  objectively  critical  of  the  school.  Let 
it  know  where  it  falls  down.  However,  be  cer- 
tain that  both  the  school  and  the  parents  work 
together  and  support  one  another  and  that 
neither  the  school  nor  the  parents  ever  depre- 
ciate one  another  in  front  of  the  child.  In 
matters  of  discipline  parent  and  school 
should  cooperate  and  communicate. 

3.  Start  now  to  evaluate  your  child  acad- 
emically and  vocationally.  Weigh  this  evalua- 
tion against  the  opportunities  available  and 
the  type  of  program  your  child  is  getting  in 
school. 
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